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sex education. It may be that in the words of Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann: The family has survived all manner of stupidity. It will 
survive the application of intelligence; but, as Mr. Haynes points 
out, the family is being subjected to immense strain by present 
conditions. Quite apart from feminism, an increasing number 
of men are finding the only legally recognized form of sex-relation- 
ship quite beyond their means; in Europe the shortage of young 
adult men after the war will be a further disintegrating factor. 
Yet in England the forces of apathy and reaction continue to 
oppose all attempts to alter laws which resemble nothing but a 
revoltingly indecent and cruel practical joke and are as indefen- 
sible from the standpoint of Catholicism as from that of rational 
humanity; just as they annually waste thousands of infant lives, 
and maunder over the declining birthrate. Probably any change 
for the better depends on a far greater amount of conscious 
"direct action," than English people at present contemplate. 
I believe the society of the future will recognize the extreme 
variety of emotional ideals and proclivities in human beings; 
and I hope Mr. Haynes will find time to expand the ideas 
presented in this book still further to turn his very vigorous, 
versatile, original mind and knowledge of books and men on the 
whole fabric of superstition's humbug and commercialized 
waste. His firm clear sense of vital values is much more char- 
acteristic of the French than the English mind! 

F. W. Stella Browne. 



The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life: A Study 
in Religious Sociology. By Emile Durkheim. Trans- 
lated by J. W. Swain, M.A., London: George Allen & Unwin, 
1915. Pp. xii, 456. 

This important work, published in the original French edition 
some three years ago, is one of the most philosophically valuable 
of recent contributions to sociology. M. Durkheim insists on 
the necessity of philosophical reflection upon the olla podrida 
of bare facts with which anthropologists supply us; and regards 
sociology as not a merely historical and descriptive discipline, 
but an interpretative and critical science. This view of sociology 
naturally affects the method and results of the present work. 
In his investigation of primitive religion, M. Durkheim does not 
simply aim at satisfying the historical curiosity to know what 
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actually are the cults and rites of elementary religions; he is 
concerned with the much more fundamental problem of the 
essential nature of religion in general, and he examines primitive 
religious beliefs and practices because he expects that they will 
throw light on the meaning of religion for life, and on the consti- 
tution of society as a whole. In following this method M. Durk- 
heim succeeds in avoiding what may be called the sociologist's 
fallacy: he does not assume that the expression that is given to 
religious beliefs in a primitive society is necessarily a true ex- 
pression, nor does he believe that if it can be shown that a particu- 
lar elementary manifestation is false all religion must neces- 
sarily be an illusion. 

As the most elementary form of religion, M. Durkheim takes 
totemism; and in the body of his work he examines first the 
beliefs involved in the totemic systems, and then the ritual 
practices connected with them. From the imposing array of 
facts marshalled in this book he concludes not only that religion 
is essentially social in character, but also that it forms the ulti- 
mate source of all man's intellectual and moral acquisitions. 
M. Durkheim believes that there is something really objective 
in religion, and that, though the actual forms in which these 
objective values are clothed in particular cults may be erroneous 
and illusory, yet behind them there is a real system of spiritual 
values. He leaves the conception of values rather vague, but 
he insists that though they suffer transformation they are neither 
epiphenomenal nor supererogatory. They are not identical 
with reality, but they express an essential and pervasive aspect 
of it. Further, religious values are, as ideals, necessarily social 
in character, for society and religion are essentially related. 
On this point M. Durkheim's argument sometimes comes peril- 
ously near a circulus in probando. He seems to want to prove 
that religion is based on society, and then that society is based 
on religion. The argument is not really, of course, so crudely 
self-contradictory as that; and it would be better to say that he 
interprets society by religion, and religion by society. But 
whether M. Durkheim's conclusions are sound or not, it is his 
great merit that he has not been content simply to collect facts, 
but has tried to interpret them and use his results as a key to 
unlock the heart of religion in general. The translation, un- 
fortunately, has not been well done. 

G. A. Johnston. 

University of Glasgow, Scotland. 



